THOMAS  HARDY

linked with universal beauty and mystery, as
the   most   consecrated   objects   of   traditional
song.   With undiminished curiosity he retained
a  marvellously   undiminished   sensibility;   his
heart never lost its  quick responsiveness and
the  horn never came over his eyes;   custom
inured him to no cruelty, nor did the long battering
of life lessen his capacity for love or pain.   The
boy of seventy years ago had not felt more
acutely  spring's  freshness  or  autumn's  grief,
brooded with more luxury over the memorials of
vanished years, lost himself more utterly in the
visionary red of the robin's breast, or the slaty
light of wet roads, pitied more spontaneously the
victims of man's brutality or Fate's, than this
old man of nearly ninety.   To the end he was
capable of forming new friendships and anxious
to read new books.   I see it stated in the Press
that on his death-bed he had Mr. Walter de la
Mare's The Listeners read to him several times.
The fact is symbolical of his general interest in
his juniors, and particularly the younger poets,
such as Mr. Sassoon and Mr. Blunden.   If he
liked their work he liked to see them, and when
he saw them he talked to them gaily and naturally
as a contemporary to contemporaries.

My own last glimpse of him I shall always
especially cherish as it was the best, leaving a
picture which embodies the very essence of Hardy
the English countryman and Hardy the unex-
hausted old man. It was at the end of last
August. Knowing it would give him pleasure,
I brought with me a splendid and celebrated
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